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original type: and as karava is by native etymolo-
gists derived from ka-f rava, making a harsh noise,1
ru, to make a noise, the root of rava, noise, was
readily fixed upon as the etymon for the correspond-
ing words in Latin, Greek, and German. I cannot
enter here into the question whether such compounds
as ka + rava, in which the initial interrogative or
exclamatory element ka or ku is supposed to fill the
office of the Greek dys or the English mis, are so
numerous as they are supposed to be in Sanskrit.
The question has been discussed again and again, and
though it is impossible to. deny the existence of such
compounds in Sanskrit, particularly in the later San-
skrit, I know of no well-established instance where
such formations have found their way into Greek,
Latin, or German. If, therefore, karava corvus,
korone, and lira fen are cognate words, it would be
more advisable to look upon the k as part of the
radical, and thns to derive all these words from a root
kru, a secondary form, it may be, of the root ru.
This root kru, or, in its more primitive form, ru (rauti
and raviti), is not a mere imitation of the cry of the
raven; it embraces many cries, from the harshest to
the softest, and it might have been applied to the
note of the nightingale as well as to the cry of the
raven. In Sanskrit the root ru is applied in its.
verbal and nominal derivatives to the murmuring
sound of birds, bees, and trees, to the barking of dogs,
the lowing of cows, and the whispering of men.2 In

1  See Boehtlingk and Both, Sanskrit Dictionary, s. v.

2  Of. Hitopadesa, i. 76, where rauti is used both of the humming
of the gnat and the flatteries whispered into the ear by an enemy.